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learned, and polite,' wrote one who knew them well,c uniting the
meek spirit of the Christian pastor to the winning gentleness
of the polished man of the world, these men were welcome guests
at the tables of the Protestant gentry. ... In their own com-
munion they lent their influence to soothe the asperities of
the time, and they brought their knowledge of mankind and of
their own and foreign nations, to enforce their lessons of patience,
fortitude, and forbearance.'l

It is probable that such priests were most common in the
latter half of the century, when religious persecution had prac-
tically ended. In its earlier years, when the penal laws were
in force, and when the Catholic community was very poor
and very much oppressed, a different type predominated, and
it continued in the later years of the century, among the poor
curates and mendicant monks, coexisting with the type I have
described. Boys, springing from the very humblest peasant
class, learnt their letters and a little Latin at a hedge school,
and then travelled through Ireland as mendicant scholars till
they had obtained the means of going to France, where by the
performance of servile duties and by the assistance of some old
endowments they obtained their education for the priesthood.
They usually returned to Ireland with a slight tincture of
scholastic and controversial theology, a large store of extravagant
legends, all the zeal of an impassioned missionary, and most of
the tastes, passions, and prejudices of an ignorant peasant.2 They
formed the democratic, and certainly not the least important,
element in the Irish Catholic Church. Their fanaticism, their
credulity, their coarse, violent, and grotesque sermons, their
frequent pretensions to thaumaturgic powers, their complete
sympathy with the ideas and feelings of the peasantry, gave them
an influence often much greater than that of the learned and
polished ecclesiastic, and neither their prejudices nor their inte-
rests inclined them to the side of the law. Men of this description
are often mentioned as implicated both in agrarian and in revo-
lutionary disturbances, though there is, I think, no good evidence
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